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TIONAL INDEPENDENCE 


For a long time now, there has been so much 
eonfused diseussion of edueational attitudes, 
theories, and so-called “philosophies” that many 
people have given up the struggle to understand 
what it is all about. Most conspicuous, of 
course, is the Progressive movement, which 
stands out as the obvious educational phenome- 
non of recent years. Undoubtedly it has stimu- 
lated the life of the school and has rendered 
valuable service by disturbing inertia and com- 
: placeney that needed to be shaken up. Even 
k among the more conservative, all who are 
thoughtful and fair-minded will recognize this 
service for what it is worth. While it is easy 
enough to demonstrate that some of the more 
vociferous partisans of Progressivism have 
often been both nebulous and dogmatic in their 
statements of alleged “principles,” these faults 
should perhaps: be largely forgiven as the natu- 
ral looseness and exaggeration characteristic of 
an enthusiastic movement which has a good deal 
of resistance to overcome. What has chiefly 
annoyed some of us, however, has been the 
negative side of Progressivism, its exclusion of 
inconvenient truths, its sentimental denial of all 
reality which did not seem to fit in with its 
assumptions. Progressive arguments have fre- 
quently been most unfair. Anyone who dared 
to speak up against the most extravagant and 
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unjustly ridiculed as a mere hidebound pedant, 
or as being simply prejudiced in favor of some 
“vested interest.” Only ignorance, or else a 
willful refusal to face the facts, could permit 
the Progressives to believe that anything in 
their program was half so “new” as they ap- 
peared to think. Granted that their position 
involved important shiftings of emphasis—we 
have in mind now only the more positive and 
sane ideas of Progressivism—the essential and 
valuable parts of their scheme of things had 
been clearly unaerstood and quietly, unostenta- 
tiously applied as a matter of course, though 
with some sense of proportion, by many in- 
telligent teachers for a very long time. 

Every once in a while some educator speaks 
of a need for “bridging the gap” between 
theory and practice in education. It is opined 
that if only someone would “bridge the gap,” a 
great service would be accomplished by such a 
contribution. We are immediately moved to 
the retort: how did there come to be such a gap? 
It exists, of course, because there was not the 
proper organic relationship between the two 
from the start. Too many generalizations have 
been launched without having back of them a 
mass of concrete examples out of which they 
had been crystallized. Too often has the at- 
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tempt been made to apply a sentimental and 
synthetic theory to situations where it could fit 
only superficially. 

Students have often expressed to me their 
discontent over the fact that teachers of “meth- 
ods” or “principles” spoke always in terms of 
vague abstractions and generalizations, instead 
of applying to their own teaching, for instance, 
the inductive approach which they were pro- 
fessedly preparing their students to use. To 
many theorists it does not seem to occur that 
the system to be followed in learning this or 
that is implied in the nature of the thing itself. 
This fundamental truth is not vitiated by the 
fact that one must also take into account the 
nature of the person who has to learn. But 
“methods” in the abstract, not growing naturally 
out of the object to be dealt with, inevitably 
produce a “gap” for which no satisfactory 
bridge can reasonably be expected. 

If the great body of teachers in our country 
are ever to grow up and come to form truly a 
profession, part of that process will be freeing 
themselves from a kind of bondage which is 
anything but genuinely professional. Too sel- 
dom have they stood firmly on their feet as 
individuals, and too often have they allowed 
themselves to be treated as a mere herd. They 
have submitted too readily to dictatorships 
whose hollow claims to authority might not 
have stood up very long against active. and 
confident resistance. Because they have not had 
quite enough courage to speak out and talk 
back as boldly as they might, they have suffered 
a great deal of rather stupid tyranny from 
supposed leaders. Is it true, as some people 
seem to think, that weakness of the intellectual 
and moral spine is almost an occupational 
disease among teachers? There is a temptation 
to believe it when one contemplates the kind of 
whimsical nonsense that they have allowed to be 
put upon them, surely against their better judg- 
ment, by armchair philosophizers who appar- 
ently mistook themselves for oracles. 

It is discouraging to observe the tyranny that 
has been exercised over educational circles, 
sometimes for a long period, by a half-baked 
idea summarized in some catch phrase or silly 
metaphor. A beautiful example is the slogan, 
“the child-centered school.” Of course we 
understand that this phrase is connected with a 
reaction against the somewhat procrustean meth- 
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ods of schools which did not give sufficient at- 
tention to all the needs of a growing child and 
did not understand well enough how things look 
from a child’s point of view. To a certain ex- 
tent such a reaction was both inevitable and 
desirable. The trouble is, however, that the 
new movement lent itself readily to sentimental 
exaggeration that could easily become absurd. 
A school that really is “child-centered” is as 
ridiculous, and may be as bad for the child, as 
a home that is “child-centered.” Even very 
young children know that childhood is not an 
end in itself, and they show constantly in their 
play that they are looking forward to the goal 
of being grown up. It is not natural or healthy 
either for them or for anyone else that they 
should be considered or treated as the “center” 
of anything, and normally they do not wish to 
be. Unspoiled children who know what it is to 
live in the only truly natural human society— 
that which includes people of all ages—recog- 
nize as a matter of course that they must grow 
gradually into the greater personal importance 
which will someday be theirs. 

In reality any such “new” movement or at- 
titude as that represented by “the child-centered 
school” is generally not so subversive as it may 
appear to be. Many teachers who learn to talk 
in terms of the new slogans that are expected 
of them nevertheless keep on doing as their 
judgment tells them to do, much as they would 
have done anyhow. It will be found upon close 
examination that some of the schools officially 
publicized as “Progressive” owe that reputation 
rather to what staff-members say in meetings, 
or write for publication, than to what actually 
goes on day by day in the school. All this is 
subtly pernicious. It is part of a tendency 
that is very widespread in our day, the use of 
terms that beg the question, the attempt to 
change things by giving them new and fancy 
names, and mouthing of expressions that seem 
to mean more than they do. Educational jargon 
has done much to discredit the teaching profes- 
sion in the eyes of people to whom such lan- 
guage indicates insincerity or intellectual dis- 
honesty. Speech begins to lose its value when 
we allow ourselves to form the habit of employ- 
ing meaningless words. It is both amusing and 
distressing to hear young children rattling off 
the catchwords of teachers whv evidently can- 
not keep from repeating them in the classroom, 
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whereas—whatever the application of the ideas 
may be—the proper place to talk about them 
in that way is not before school children but 
only in professional organizations. 

The notion of the “child-centered” school 
seems still to be holding its own pretty well, 
though recently we have been hearing talk about 
a newer and more wonderful idea, that of the 
“community-centered” school. Here of course 
the metaphor goes out of focus; the community 
which includes the school can hardly be the 
“center” of it. Naturally there is something 
good in the idea, as in the case of any such 
shibboleth. That is what gives power to catch- 
words and makes them dangerous. We do need, 
all of us, to remember that we are part of a 
community, not merely separate individuals. 
Yet it does not follow that we have to lose our 
sense of proportion and proclaim constantly 
this or that realization that may well simply 
exist quietly as part of the picture all the time. 
As for making the school the center of the 
community, as some educators seem anxious to 
do, that is merely an idea like any other. It 
depends upon the community and what its needs 
may be. When a school building is serving for 
the moment as a “center” for this or that com- 
munity gathering, the obvious fact is that it is 
not so functioning particularly as a school, 
and the connection with “education” may be 
vague indeed. We have in mind, for instance, 
a community where the high-school auditorium 
was formerly leased for popular concerts, 
amateur theatricals, political-campaign meet- 
ings, fraternal-benefit programs, and various 
other entertainments, until some other adequate 
facilities became available, and then those 
heterogeneous activities settled into more fitting 
environments, and everyone was better pleased. 
It was merely a matter of using a convenient 
building. 

Now, if we must have a slogan to describe a 
school situation as it should logically be, why 
not honestly accept a phrase which better de- 
scribes the reality? There will be nothing 
exciting about it, because it simply states what 
everybody really knew all the time. Let us 
frankly admit the legitimacy of “ii- teacher- 
centered school.” To be sure, the figure of 
speech is not very appropriate as a physical 
description, if you have in mind the usual posi- 
tion of a teacher in the classroom, but it will do. 
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On whom, if not on the teacher, are the eyes 
of all the pupils most often fixed? Who is 
really making the decisions, guiding the activi- 
ties, furnishing the essential stimulus, “running 
the show”? If the teacher does not know far 
better than the pupils both what is to be done 
and how to do it, he is clearly unfit for his task. 
Even in those schools which make the most of 
“democracy in the classroom” the teacher is 
necessarily conducting the performance, how- 
ever adroitly his control may be glossed over or 
concealed by specious forms of outward appear- 
ance. It is patent that the very real success 
achieved by outstanding “Progressive” or “ex- 
perimental” schools is mainly due (aside from 
careful selection of pupils and the advantages 
of special equipment) to the personality of the 
teachers who really brought about what was 
accomplished. 

We know that mere chronological age is not 
a reliable indication of maturity, and that some 
individuals may begin to display grown-up 
qualities much earlier than others. In general, 
however, it is perfectly clear that childhood and 
youth are not the time to be called upon for 
“judgments.” Attempts at critical judgment 
by children are bound to be superficial, crude, 
and unjust, in the very nature of things; to 
have such attempts taken too seriously may fos- 
ter-a spirit of cocksureness which is inimical 
to any true learning; or else the seeming judg- 
ment is simply planted ready-made by someone 
whose opinion is being echoed. Childhood is a 
time of absorption, of taking in uncritically the 
nourishment that comes from without. As 
teachers and parents we are responsible for 
seeing to it that the mental food is of proper 
quality and quantity, and that it is supplied in 
a healthy environment where it can be tranquilly 
digested and assimilated. There is no profitable 
experience to be had by trying to exercise judg- 
ment when one has no basis of knowledge by 
which to judge; it is only practice in foolishness 
and a waste of time. 

There need be no question of discipline for 
diseipline’s sake. When children rebel against 
the matter or manner of instruction that older 
people would put upon them, is it not because 
they sense that at bottom the alleged values are 
not very sincerely believed in by those who 
would inculeate them? Time and again we have 
seen supposedly “unpopular” subjects learned 
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with enthusiasm because the teacher himself 
inspired confidence and was sincerely enthusi- 
astie over what he was trying to teach. Not 
only in childhood, but indeed to a large extent 
throughout life, we learn by imitating what we 
admire in others. Incidentally, an occasional 
poor teacher may render a real service by show- 
ing us what not to imitate, though there is dan- 
ger always in the apparent human tendency to 
copy, in spite of ourselves, even what we do 
not like or respect. At any rate, one can see the 
results of imitation even in the copying of a 
teacher’s irrelevant and unfortunate manner- 
isms of expression. We may well suspect, for 
instance, that the “uh” habit is often acquired 
mainly by listening to teachers who were en- 
slaved to it, when otherwise the pupils would 
never have picked it up. Only when we recog- 
nize how much learning is a matter of imitation 
do we realize the terrible responsibility that rests 
upon a teacher. 

The great amount of loose talk about “demoe- 
racy in the classroom” has confused many 
people’s thinking about educational procedure. 
Of course it is not only a bad way of teaching, 
but bad human behavior from any point of 
view, for a teacher to enforce discipline or 
learning by the mere authority of his personal 
will. That method is both ineffective and un- 
necessary. The real authority is in the re- 
quirements which are in the very nature of what 
has to be learned, and the teacher is there simply 
to point them out clearly as one who knows. 
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“Democracy” does not mean letting people 
under your authority do what they please. On 
the contrary, it requires that everyone to whom 
authority has been delegated should really exer- 
cise it, without fear or favor, as no respecter of 
persons. It was well said by Montesquieu that 
“the true spirit of equality does not seek not to 
have masters, but to have only equals for mas- 
ters.” The very opposite of democracy is ex- 
hibited when authority is turned over to pupils 
who are manifestly unprepared to exercise it 
justly or intelligently. 

The “gap” between theory and practice in 
education will continue to exist, and may be 
widened and deepened, so long as irresponsible 
theorists are allowed to maintain the dominant 
positions of unassailable authority from which 
they can speak pontifically as they have been 
wont to do. We have had far too much flimsy 
superstructure of sentimental dream-pictures 
without a solid basis of reality to rest upon. 

Hard-working, conscientious classroom teach- 
ers, who really understood their task and knew 
what they had to do, have too often been intimi- 
dated, confused, and shaken in their convictions 
by the imposing but superficial verbiage of 
“leadership” which kept itself comfortably safe 
from contact with actual and fundamental facts. 
The escape from this incubus does not seem 
likely to come about through any kind of or- 
ganization so much as through determined in- 
dividual independence that has the courage to 
look it in the face and shake it off. 





A REGIONAL CONFERENCE ON THE 
HUMANITIES AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF DENVER 
AFTeR careful planning by its sponsor, the 
Social Science Foundation of the University 
of Denver, the Regional Committee on the Hu- 
manities in American Institutions met in Den- 
ver, December 3-5, 1943, to consider the ap- 
plications of higher education in a war and 
postwar world, particularly as it is affected by 

the humanities. 

Ben M. Cherrington, chancellor of the univer- 
sity and director of the foundation, was in 
charge of the meeting, assisted by William H. 
Bernhardt, Iliff School of Theology, program 





chairman. Eighty administrators and profes- 
sors representing 37 colleges in nine states of 
the region were in attendance. Out-of-region 
leaders present were Mortimer Graves, of the 
American Council of Learned Societies, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; John Marshall, of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, New York City; Walter 
Kotsehnig, Smith College; and Howard Lee 
Nostrand, University of Washington. 

Levette J. Davidson, professor of English 
literature, University of Denver, was so good 
as to send to ScHooL AND Society a report of 
the conference, from which we quote: 

The conference was the outgrowth of two smaller 
meetings held last year and attended by educators 
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from Colorado and Wyoming. It was unique in 
that speeches were banned, the results being ob- 
tained by cumulative ideas brought out in general 
and committee discussions. . 

Delegates ate fish and turkey and then more fish 
and turkey, with no complaints about not having 
prime ribs au jus or juicy steaks. But commenda- 
tory remarks and statements which sharply defined 
values were heard about the conference. 

Howard Lee Nostrand said: ‘‘The most funda- 
mental aspect in the humanities is that we are con- 
cerned with values, All culture today, regardless of 
variety of concept, should be concerned with two 
basic values, namely, self-realization and social 
justice. ’’ 

Harold G. Merriam, Montana State University, 
defined regionalism as ‘‘. . . a definite mentality 
toward political, social, and other phases of life. 
It should be recognized and utilized both within 
and without universities. The vitality of a country 
depends upon the appreciation of its regional char- 
acteristics and the presentation of the same to other 
parts of the world.’’ 

Charles E. Schofield, president, Southwestern Col- 
lege (Winfield, Kans.), said: ‘‘ The liberal-arts col- 
lege must attempt to develop within its students the 
capacity to organize and direct vocational skill 
toward the achievement of those ends in individual 
and social values that give living significance and 
worth. In this interpretive function those areas of 
college teaching known as the humanities must be 
given increased attention.’’ 

Bryant Drake, president, Doane College (Crete, 
Nebr.), defined the humanities as constituting 
‘*, , . that part of the college curriculum which 
helps the student understand himself and his society 
and which affects his system of values.’’ 

John Watt, Wesleyan University (Salina, Kans.), 
said: ‘‘ Faculty forums were started this year as a 
result of last year’s meeting. I think they will be 
expanded, following this conference, as a result of 
the adult-education committee report.’’ 

J. L. Morrill, president, University of Wyoming, 
stated: ‘‘ By reason of this conference we are going 
to put more vitality into the whole concept of the 
humanities. Most educators... are aware that they 
must modify purposes and proceedings and bring 
higher education generally into closer contact with 
the realities of the world.’’ 

Vincent H. Ogburn, professor of English, East- 
ern New Mexico College (Portales), said: ‘‘ Defi- 
nite steps were taken by the conference to empha- 
size the humanities in education and in American 
life.’’ 


The conference was considered so successful 
that delegates voted to make it a continuing 
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organization, the life of which will be deter- 
mined by its usefulness. The following persons 
were named as a Board of Directors: M. C. 
Latta, Doane College; Harrison C. Dale, Uni- 
versity of Idaho; John Ashton, University of 
Kansas; Harold G. Merriam; J. L. Morrill; 
E. E. Erickson, University of Utah; and J. S. 
McLeod, University of Tulsa, Okla. Delegates- 
at-large are: W. F. Dyde, University of Colo- 
rado; Ray Harris, Colorado College (Colorado 
Springs); and Lionel B. Smith, University of 
Nebraska. Dr. Cherrington was elected ex- 
officio member, and Dr. Davidson, executive 
secretary. 


THE FOURTH WAR-LOAN CAMPAIGN 
LINKED TO THE BILL OF RIGHTS 

A RELEASE from the Treasury Department 
reports that New York City high-school pupils 
“paid homage to the Bill of Rights” recently 
by pledging to purchase extra war stamps and 
bonds in a special drive to support the nation’s 
Fourth War Loan campaign. The release con- 
tinues : 

This was the climax of a pilgrimage by tomor- 
row’s citizens to the site of the birthplace of that 
historic document in the Sub-Treasury Building in 
Wall Street. It came at the end of a special pro- 
gram, sponsored by the Book and Author War Bond 
Committee of the War Finance Commitee for New 
York, of which John Kieran, newspaper columnist 
and radio personality, was the master of ceremonies, 
and Mark Van Doren, author and Pulitzer Prize 
poet, and chairman of the sponsoring committee, 
and Mrs. Charles Poletti, wife of the former New 
York governor, were the speakers. 


Mr. Kieran sounded the keynote for the event 
when he stated : 

The Bill of Rights is really what we’re fighting 
this war about. Your purchase of extra war bonds 
and stamps helps to assure the protection of the 
precious liberties it defines. ... 


Mr. Van Doren praised the generosity of 
Barney Balaban, who has purchased the en- 
grossment of the Bill of Rights for presentation 
to the Library of Congress. He said: 


The war has served dramatically to ratify the 
proposition that where there are rights there are 
duties. There is even the duty to abridge the free- 
dom of each of us that all may be free. The ideal 
of democracy, which the Bill of Rights is designed 
to protect and further, is a nation in which man 
speaks in his own voice and out of his own mind. 
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Only when men conscientiously realize their com- 
mon good and the universal obligations it imposes, 
will they be free of foreign tyrannies. Only then 
will they be free, too, of despotisms on native 
ground. For these weeds will grow here, too, un- 
less the garden plot of liberty is cared about and 
eared for by all. 


In conclusion, Mr. Van Doren read the fol- 
lowing message from Archibald MacLeish, the 
Librarian of Congress: 


I think you know with what excitement and 
anticipation my colleagues and I in the Library of 
Congress have learned of the plan to present to us 
an original copy of the Bill of Rights. We are, 
as you know, the custodians of the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of the United 
States. We have also the honor to be hosts to the 
Lincoln Cathedral copy of the Magna Charta. The 
one great document of the tradition of western free- 
dom which we lack is the Bill of Rights. To make 
good that lack is to make to the Library and, 
through the Library, to the American people a very 
great and noble gift. 


“THE FAR EAST IN TEACHER-EDUCA- 
TION PROGRAMS” 

As an example of the implementation of cer- 
tain recommendations made by Walter E. Hager 
and C. O. Arndt in their article, “The Far East 
in Teacher-Eduecation Programs” (ScHOOL AND 
Society, January 1), the following account may 
be suggestive to colleges and universities. 

Under the joint sponsorship of Miner Teach- 
ers College and Wilson Teachers College (Wash- 
ington, D. C.), the U. S. Office of Education, the 
Education Association of the District of Colum- 
bia, and the Columbian Educational Associa- 
tion, a series of lectures, “Introducing the Peo- 
ples of the Far East,” has been inaugurated for 
the students of the two colleges and the teachers 
in the public schools of the city. Admission, 
which is limited to these groups, is free, but it 
was necessary to issue tickets for the first lee- 
ture, January 6, because of limitations in the 
seating capacity of the auditorium and because 
of the demand by persons outside the teaching 
field. For this lecture there were “five or six 
hundred more requests for tickets than there are 
seats in the auditorium.” 

The first meeting, under the direction of 
Robert L. Hayeock, superintendent of schools, 
Washington, opened with greetings by Mrs. 
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Henry Grattan Doyle, president, Board of Edu- 
cation. The lecture, “The Peoples of Japan,” 
was given by the Honorable Joseph C. Grew, 
former Ambassador to Japan, and was followed 
by a question period under the chairmanship 
of C. O. Arndt, senior specialist in Far Eastern 
education, U. S. Office of Education. 

The following lectures and speakers will be 
presented during the series: January 24, 
“Japan in the Postwar World,” by Sir George 
Sansom, formerly commercial counselor in the 
British Embassy, Tokyo; February 7, “The 
People of China,” by the Honorable Walter H. 
Judd, congressman from Minnesota; February 
21, “China in the Postwar World,’ by George 
E. Taylor, professor of Far Eastern education, 
University of Washington (Seattle); March 6, 
“The People of the Philippines,’ by Colonel 
Carlos P. Romulo, Secretary of Information 
and Public Relations, Commonwealth of the 
Philippines; and March 20, “The People of 
Thailand,” by M. R. Seni Pramoj, Minister of 
Thailand. 


A NEW SERVICE OF WARNER BROS. 
PICTURES 

To meet the numerous requests that are made 
by teachers and librarians for visual and bio- 
graphical materials on various motion pictures 
that are suitable for photoplay-appreciation 
study, Warner Bros. Pictures have established 
an educational service for schools, colleges, and 
libraries. This program will be under the super- 
vision of Charles Side Steinberg, formerly edu- 
cational director of the Book-of-the-Month Club. 
Set up on an institutional basis, the project is 
designed to make available to teachers practical 
teaching aids on motion pictures appropriate 
for study and discussion by classes, school lit- 
erary and book clubs, school and college li- 
braries, and other groups. 

Now in preparation are a series of aids to a 
fortheoming motion-picture biography, entitled 
“The Adventures of Mark Twain.” These will 
inelude a pictorial map of the America of Mark 
Twain’s period, a photoplay and teaching guide 
to the film, bulletin posters on Mark Twain and 
his works, and other relevant materials. The 
classroom and library materials will be available 
upon request to Mr. Steinberg at Warner Bros. 
Pictures, 321 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Certain educators have indicated the educa- 
tional value of a program of this nature. Fred- 
eric M. Thrasher, professor of education, New 
York University, is quoted as follows: 

Although the entertainment film is one of the 
greatest educational and social influences of modern 
times, educators have been slow to grasp the impli- 
cations of the theatre-shown film and relate them to 
curricular and extracurricular activities. Undoubt- 
edly, an educational project of this kind will prove 
of great assistance and value to teachers in utilizing 
the motion picture as a genuine teaching instrument. 


‘LIBRARY FELLOWSHIPS AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

THE Graduate Library School of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago will offer three fellowships of 
$1,000 each for the academic year 194445. 
The fellowships are for advanced study leading 
to the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees and are in ad- 
dition to several scholarship awards to be made 
for study leading to the degree, Bachelor of 
Library Science. 

The following attainments are required of appli- 
eants for fellowships: 

1. Possession of a bachelor’s degree equivalent to 
that conferred by leading colleges and universities. 

2. Completion of at least one year in an ac- 
credited library school. 

3. At least one year of library experience under 
approved conditions. 

Special consideration will be given to publica- 
tions and manuscripts showing ability to conduct 
original studies. 


Forms to be used in making application for 
admission and for fellowships may be obtained 
by writing to the Graduate Library School, the 
University of Chicago, Chicago 37. Applica- 
tions must be in the hands of C. B. Joeckel, dean 
of the school, on or before March 10, 1944. 


THE ACCREDITATION OF BRIARCLIFF 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Tue following announcement was sent to 

ScHooL AND Society under date of January 10 
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by Mrs. Ordway Tead, president, Briarcliff 
Junior College, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y.: 


The president and trustees of Briarcliff Junior 
College take pleasure in announcing that registra- 
tion of the curriculum of the college has been 
effected by the State Education Department of the 
University of the State of New York. 


The registration is believed to give the college 
“accreditation by the Board of Regents and sig- 
nifies that the college meets the standards set by 
the commissioner of education as outlined in the 
regulations governing higher and professional 
education in New York State.” 


THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL OBSERV- 
ANCE OF BROTHERHOOD WEEK 


THE theme of the annual observance of Broth- 
erhood Week, February 20-26, will be “Brother- 
hood or Chaos—History Shall Not Repeat 
Itself.” Herbert L. Seamans, director, the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews, Inc., 
sponsors of Brotherhood Week, reports that 
“3,000 communities in the United States par- 
ticipated in the 1943 observance, with schools 
and colleges taking a conspicuous part.” 

It is expected that this year’s celebration will 
enlist the activity of even a greater number of 
institutions. The national conference is pre- 
pared to furnish, free of charge, various pro- 
gram aids, including pageants, plays, radio 
scripts, posters, a moving picture, and other 
suggestions. These may be obtained by writing 
to the conference at 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16. 

In his indorsement of the observation, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said: 


. .. While we are engaged in a mighty struggle 
to preserve our free institutions and to extend the 
boundaries of liberty in the earth, it is good for us | 
to pledge renewed devotion to the fundamentals 
upon which this nation has been built. Brother- 
hood must prevail. Our inescapable choice is broth- 
erhood or chaos. 


Notes ad News... 





By a mail ballot the Trustees of the Society Members of the society are urged to make ad- 


for the Advancement of Education, Ine., have 
nominated for re-election Henry W. Holmes. 





ditional nominations. Names proposed by at 


least 20 members will be sent to the members for 
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their votes by March 31, 1944. Nominations 
should be in the office of the society, 525 West 
120th Street, New York 27, by February 19. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Puitip WELTNER, former chancellor, Univer- 
sity System of Georgia, has succeeded Thorn- 
well Jacobs as president, Oglethorpe University, 
Atlanta. The resignation of Dr. Jacobs was re- 
ported in ScHoot anv Society, December 18, 
1943. Dr. Weltner resigned as chancellor of the 
university system in 1935, when the former gov- 
ernor, Eugene Talmadge, “took charge of the 
Board of Regents.” 


LocaAn Wiuson, former head of the depart- 
ment of sociology, Tulane University, whose ap- 
pointment as head of a similar department at 
the University of Kentucky was reported in 
ScHOooL AND Socrety, October 9, 1943, has been 
recalled to the former university to become dean 
of H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College at the 
close of the academic year. Dr. Wilson succeeds 
Frederick Hard, whose appointment as presi- 
dent, Seripps College (Claremont, Calif.), was 
Anna 


reported in these columns, November 11. 
Many, counselor to women, has been appointed 
acting dean for the interim. 


WINIFRED MILLS, assistant professor of fine 
arts, Louisiana State University, has been ap- 
pointed head of the department to succeed 
Ralph L. Wickiser, who has been commissioned 
a lieutenant (j.g.), Naval Reserve. 


WILLIAM BERRIEN, assistant director for the 
humanities, Rockefeller Foundation, has been 
appointed professor of Romance languages and 
literatures, Harvard University. Dr. Berrien, 
who will assume his new duties next July, will 
teach Spanish and Portuguese. He is consid- 
ered “a leader in the development of Latin- 
American-language-teaching methods that have 
proved important during the present war.” 


C. A. Weper, superintendent of schools, 
Galva (Ill.), has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of education, University of Connecticut. 
He will assume his new duties on February 26. 


A copy of the Proceedings of School Com- 
mittees, Boston, received by ScHooL. AND So- 
CIETY, January 12, reports the following reas- 
signment of teachers in the Teachers College 
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for terms ending August 31, 1944: Frances 
Burnee, assistant professor in the department 
of vocational guidance; Marion Midgley, as- 
sistant professor in the Girls’ Latin School; 
and Eleanor H. Quinlan, assistant professor 
(half-time) in the department of physical edu- 
cation. 


LAWRENCE CLARK PowWELL, a member of the 
staff of the William Andrews Clark Memorial 
Library, University of California (Los An- 
geles), was appointed director of the library, 
January 10, to sueceed Cora Sanders, retired. 
Miss Sanders has been the curator since the 
library was given to the university by William 
Clark Andrews, Jr. 


R. B. Marston, former executive secretary 
of the West Virginia State Education Associa- 
tion, has been appointed head of the recently 
created Legislative and Federal Relations Divi- 
sion of the NEA. The division has been added 
“for the first time in the history” of the asso- 
ciation and will have as its chief purpose the 
strengthening of “the fight for Federal-aid 
legislation.” Glenn Archer, formerly director 
of professional relations, Kansas State Teach- 
been named associate 


ers Association, has 


director. 

Evita H. Smiru, dean, School of Nursing, 
Syracuse (N. Y.) University, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the recruitment committee 
of the National Nursing Council for War Ser- 
vice, according to an announcement by Surgeon 
General Thomas Parran, January 13. Miss 
Smith sueceeds Katherine Faville. The goal 
of the committee is the recruitment of 65,000 
student nurses, as reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, December 18, 1943. 


STEPHEN M. Corey, superintendent of the 
Laboratory Schools, the University of Chicago, 
has been appointed educational editor of Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Publications and of Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, Ince., formerly Erpi 
Classroom Films. The purchase of the Erpi 
organization by Encyclopaedia Britannica, Ine., 
was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, December 
18. Mr. Corey, who will be on leave of absence 
from the Laboratory Schools until July 1, when 
he will return to give courses in the department 
of education, will also “serve as chairman of 
the university faculty’s advisory committee on 
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Britannica Junior” and will act as “executive 
secretary on two newly constituted committees 
of the university, the Advisory Committee on 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica and the Advisory 
Committee on Classroom Films.” Ralph C. 
Tyler, chairman of the department of educa- 
tion of the university, will act as superintendent 
of the Laboratory Schools during Mr. Corey’s 
leave. 


ACCORDING to an announcement sent to the 
journal under date of January 5, the following 
officers were elected at a recent meeting of the 
New York State Association of Elementary 
Principals: Earle W. Nash, principal, School 
39, Rochester, president; Grace Evans DeKay, 
principal, Glen Head School, vice-president; 
B. D.' Hawks, principal, Kernan School, Utica, 
second vice-president; Charles W. Joyce, prin- 
cipal, Seneca School, Irondequoit (address: 
4143 St. Paul Boulevard, Rochester 12), secre- 
tary-treasurer. The announcement adds that 
the 15th annual conference will be held in Syra- 
cuse, December 26-28, 1944. 


Haroitp Hace, acting chairman of the divi- 
sion of social studies, State Teachers College 
(Bemidji, Minn.), has been granted leave of 
absence for service with the Navy. 


WiuuiAM H. FLAnARTY, supervising principal 
of schools in Vineland-Landis Township, New 
Jersey, has been elected superintendent of 
schools, Passaic County (N. J.), to succeed 
Edward Garrison, who is retiring after thirty- 
eight years of service to the county. 


V. A. Lrypgvist, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Livingston County (Ill.), has been 
named acting superintendent of schools to fill 
a vacancy caused by the recent death of H. W. 
MeCulloch. 


Witt1am R. MclIntosu, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, Decatur (IIl.), will become 
superintendent, March 1, upon the retirement 
of William Harris, who has served the schools 
of the state for forty-three years. Lester J. 
Grant, principal, Woodrow Wilson Junior High 
School, will sueceed Mr. MeIntosh in June. 


Heten S. HICKMAN, co-ordinator of distrib- 
utive education, Springfield (Ohio), has ‘been 
appointed supervising teacher of distributive- 
education classes for the public schools of Cin- 
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cinnati. The salary will be provided through 
the division of vocational education of the 
State Department of Education. 


Water R. Ketity, who was appointed in 
1942 to the staff of the State Teachers College 
(Oswego, N. Y.) to serve as head of the depart- 
ment of science during the leave of absence 
granted to Charles B. Yager and who, since 
Dr. Yager’s return, has been teaching physics 
in the ASTP of the college, has resigned to take 
a post in the division of industrial chemical 
research of the Solvay Process Company, Syra- 
euse, N. Y. 


Grorce H. WriGut, assistant superintendent 
of schools, Champaign County (Ill.), has re- 
signed. Mr. Wright has been associated with 
the schools of the county for more than fifty 
years. 


Recent Deaths 


PavuL Barnett, professor of statistics and 
head of the department, University of Ten- 
nessee, succumbed to a heart attack, January 
9, in his forty-second year. Dr. Barnett, who 
had been a member of the university staff since 
1937, had served for six years prior to that date 
as professor of economics, Howard College, 
Birmingham. 


THE REVEREND DANIEL DORCHESTER, former 
professor of English literature and political 
economy, Boston University, died, January 10, 
at the age of ninety-two years. Dr. Dorchester, 
who had held pastorates in the Methodist church 
in Boston, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, and Brooklyn 
(N. Y.), prior to his retirement, had also held 
a professorship at Boston University for some 
years following his graduation from that insti- 
tution in 1891. 


Tuomas Scort Fiske, professor emeritus of 
mathematics, Columbia University, died, Jan- 
uary 10, at the age of seventy-eight years. Dr. 
Fiske, who was retired in 1935, had served the 
university as tutor in mathematies (1888-91), 
instructor (1891-94), adjunet professor (1894~ 
97), and professor, 1897-1935. In 1899, he was 
acting dean of Barnard College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. p 

Mary EpnA Barnes, since 1932 instructor in 
education, Brooklyn (N. Y.) College, died, Jan- 
uary 10, at the age of forty-three years. During 
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her service to the college, Miss Barnes had also 
been administrative assistant at the college’s 
Morrisville (N. Y.) Farm Project. 


ARTHUR FArrBANKS, former professor of fine 
arts, Dartmouth College, died, January 13. Dr. 
Fairbanks, who was seventy-nine years old at 
the time of his death, had been the director of 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 1907-25. He 
had served as instructor in Greek and logic 
(1886-87, 1890-92) and professor of fine arts 
(1927-33), Dartmouth College; instructor in 
social science and comparative religion (1892- 
98), Yale University; acting professor of an- 
cient philosophy (1899-1900), Cornell Univer- 
sity; professor of Greek literature and archaeol- 
ogy (1900-06), the State University of Iowa; 
and professor of Greek literature and archaeol- 
ogy (1906-07), University of Michigan. 

FREDERICK SCHEETZ JONES, dean emeritus, 
Yale College, Yale University, died, January 
14, at the age of eighty-one years. Dr. Jones 


had served as instructor in physics (1884-85), 
Shattuck School (Fairbault, Minn.) ; instructor 
in physies (1885-89), professor (1889-1909), 


and dean, College of Engineering and Mechanic 
Arts (1902-09), University of Minnesota; and 
dean, Yale College, 1909-27. 


JAMES Bissett Pratt, former Mark Hopkins 
professor of intellectual and moral philosophy, 
Williams College (Williamstown, Mass.), died, 
January 15, at the age of sixty-eight years. 
Dr. Pratt had served the college as instructor 
in philosophy (1905-06), assistant professor 
(1906-13), and professor, 1913 until his retire- 
ment. 


Other Items 

F. MerepitrH Dietz, Editor, The Southern 
Literary Messenger, has sent the following item 
to ScHooL AND Society: “The Dietz Press, Inc., 
and the House of Dietz, book publishers in 
Richmond (Va.), are interested in seeing book- 
length manuscripts on Americana—especially 
biography and historical subjects with general 
appeal. The author should first write a brief 
outline of his subject to the editors.” 


Unper date of December 27, the University 
of Chicago announced that “through its Busi- 
ness Problems Bureau and the School of Busi- 
ness, [the university] has entered into an ar- 
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rangement with the National Restaurant Asso- 
ciation for the development of research and 
educational work bearing upon foods and res- 
taurant management.” The association, which 
comprises approximately 5,000 owners of res- 
taurants in all parts of the country, “is making 
an initial gift to the university that may ap- 
proximate $100,000 for the project.” George 
H. Brown, director of the Business Problems 
Bureau, has been appointed by the university 
to serve as director of the new undertaking. 
The advisory committee includes the following: 
Garfield V. Cox, dean, School of Business; 
R. Wendell Harrison, dean, Division of Bio- 
logical Sciences; Nellie F. Pope, associate pro- 
fessor of institution economics and manage- 
ment; Lydia J. Roberts, professor of home eco- 
nomics, and Charles Rovetta, assistant pro- 
fessor of accounting. Emery T. Filbey, vice- 
president of the university, will act in an ex- 
officio capacity. 


A Memoria Room, in honor of the late 
George N. Brett, former curator and chairman 
of the department of accountancy, City College 
(New York), has been set aside in the School 
of Business and Civic Administration of the 
college to house the library given to the school 
by Professor Brett. Professor Brett, whose 
death was reported in ScHOooL AND SOCIETY, 
November 15, 1943, had served the college from 
1906 until the time of his death. 


Tue American Council on Edueation recently 
organized the Association of Schools of Latin 
America. Since there are “more than 500 
schools in Central and South America operated 
by or under the auspices of United States citi- 
zens,” and since these schools “are highly sig- 
nificant as potential instruments for the devel- 
opment of mutual understanding between the 
United States and the other Americas,” the 
council thought it advisable to establish an 
organization which would provide “lines of 
communication between the schools themselves 
and with educators in this country.” The as- 
sociation, under the directorship of Roy Tasco 
Davis, with offices at 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., plans to make available to its 
member schools “technical publications, infor- 
mation relative to tests and measurements, 
methods, teaching resources, ete.” 
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Shorter Papers... 





PART-TIME JOBS 


JEAN, attractive and vivacious, suddenly loses 
her luster and sparkle; she falls asleep over her 
assignments in class; stumbles through her reci- 
tations, and cannot concentrate. What has hap- 
pened? Jean has found a job. She loses 
weight, becomes irritable, fails in her lessons. 
In conference, she rebelliously asserts that she 
will quit school if she has to give up the job that 
she: “loves” more than anything she has ever 
done. Carl, a deep quiet thinker with an IQ 
of 127, suddenly becomes irregular in attend- 
ance for the first time in his school history. 
Home assignments rest unfinished. His friends 
laugh and say that late hours do not agree with 
him. Carl, too, has found a war job. He re- 
ports to his counselor that grades do not count; 
he is not after excellent or superior ratings any 
more; he desires only to pass. The teacher’s 
day is filled with Jeans and Carls, young high- 
school pupils who are torn between the desire 
to earn money and the wish to obtain an edu- 
cation. The hard years of the depression are 
still fresh in memory; industry appeals to them, 
to their patriotism, urges them to offer them- 
selves and serve their country by filling the 
shortage in manpower. Fifteen-, sixteen-, and 
seventeen-year-olds, responding to the emotional 
appeal of war emergency and the lure of addi- 
tional spending money, are working long hours 
after school. Some are in essential industry, 
but the majority are in non-essential work. 
Many of these children in large metropolitan 
sections spend an hour or two getting to and 
from work. Because of this, it is often after 
midnight before they reach home. Determined 
not to lose time in schooling, these same young 
people carry a full program, beginning school 
at eight in the morning. This daily strain of 
meeting appointments from eight in the morn- 
ing until after twelve at night is common among 
high-school pupils. In time, it leaves its mark 
in irregular attendance at school, falling behind 
in lessons with eventual failure, and a lowering 
of health status, revealed by loss of weight and 
lassitude. These are tangible evidences of the 
evils of this so called “part-time” working pro- 


gram. 


Far more serious but less easily measured are 
the emotional disturbances that are the indirect 
result of working. These pupils cannot com- 
pete with their classmates. Unable to study 
effectively they fall behind and are resentful. 
The fault is never in themselves, but in the 
teacher, who should make allowances because 
they are working. They will not consent to a 
shorter school day which would allow them more 
time to study. They cannot realize that phys- 
ical fatigue takes its intellectual toll. Their 
parents agree with them. The school is unfair 
to them. Adjustments should be made, parents 
feel, in scholastic requirements. They, also, will 
not agree to a shortened program because that 
would delay graduation. Graduation is impor- 
tant, but it must be obtained with no sacrifice 
of personal desires. Work is so easy to get; 
money must be made while the opportunity 
presents itself. 

Classroom teachers are doing what they can 
to alleviate this stress through conferences, de- 
ferred assignments, special tests, and vocational 
guidance. Occasionally a pupil is helped, but 
as a rule, the maladjustment grows until, fail- 
ing because of extended absences and flagging 
interest, he or she drops out of school to work 
full time when the legal working age is reached. 
The teacher is quite helpless to correct this evil 
that is taking such a heavy toll. More flexible 
school curricula, interested administrative heads, 
and an enlightened, social-minded public are 
needed. The need of a forward-looking pro- 
gram of education has been preached for many 
years; school practices which lag behind the 
social movements of our day have been con- 
demned vocally. It is time actively to recog- 
nize demands of an industrial age upon our 
schools. 

Although schools are inclined to regard part- 
time employment as a temporary war condition, 
it is not a new problem. It is as acute now as 
in depression years, when the slender earnings 
of the ’teen-age members of the family are 
needed to augment the decreased earnings of the 
head of the family. There have been three com- 
mon policies in dealing with it. In general, the 
tendency has been to maintain school life as 
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usual, disregarding the individual maladjust- 
ments. This is bad for the future of educa- 
tion because the pupils that leave feel a hearty 
dislike for school and a resentment toward edu- 
eators. As future citizens, they will not have 
an interest in the welfare of our schools. In 
some eases the problem has been met with a 
shortened program. Pupils are not permitted 
to earry a full program if working more than 


three hours a day. This policy has its disad- 


vantages for it leads to evasion, friction, and 


deceit. A third solution, that deserves care- 
ful consideration is the granting of credit for 
out-of-school work. Pupils substitute working 
eredit for one school subject. This plan neces- 
sitates close co-ordination between employers 
and the school but it does seem to offer some 
hope. , 

The school also should take the lead in en- 
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listing the services of labor unions, whose 
members’ security in jobs and pay -is being 
threatened by this influx of cheap labor as 
well; the social agencies and church organiza- 
tions that daily face the problems of youth 
with too much money to spend; and parent- 
teacher associations, for what one child in the 
block does affects every other child emotionally. 
Schools should acquaint the public with the 
findings of the Children’s Bureau, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, and of the Office of Education. 
Part-time work is not a school problem alone, 
but the problem of every member of every com- 
munity, a problem of Democracy in peace as 
well as war. 


Harriet E. Lee 


ScuurzZ HigH SCHOOL, 
CHICAGO 


Societies and Meetings... 





THE 30TH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE AAC 

THE war having limited educational meetings 
for a long time, there was a bottled-up desire 
for discussion of institutional problems which 
brought an exceptionally large attendance at 
the 30th annual meeting of the Association of 
American Colleges, held January 12-14 in Cin- 
cinnati. Present from all parts of the country 
were nearly 600 representatives of four-year 
colleges of arts and sciences, both independent 
colleges and those within universities. 

Congratulations upon having thus assembled 
in the midst of war to discuss the broad topic, 
“The Colleges Prepare for Peace,” were ex- 
tended to “you American educationists” by the 
British Ambassador, the Right Honorable Vis- 
eount Halifax, who gave the chief address at 
the dinner meeting on January 12, when the 
association was joined by the National Confer- 
ence of Church-Related Colleges and the Amer- 
ican Association of Junior Colleges. (Approxi- 
mately 300 representatives of junior colleges 
were in attendance at their prior sessions. ) 

From President Roosevelt there was received 
a message of greeting in which he wrote that 
the colleges and universities are demonstrating in 
numberless ways their wholehearted support of the 


war. ... It is fitting, therefore, that [they] should 
now give increasingly serious thought to the part 
they can play in assuring a just and lasting peace. 
... There is much talk today about the future of 
the liberal-arts colleges. The answer will be pro- 
vided in part at least by how effectively they 
shoulder their present great responsibility. 


As to the present and future of liberal-arts 
education, several significant points were made 
during the meeting. In his report as executive 
director of the AAC, Guy E. Snavely declared 
that, since September 16, 1940, when the Selee- 
tive Service Act was passed by Congress, “not 
a single aceredited standard four-year liberal- 
arts college or university has been closed.” 
Dr. Snavely added that, “of the fifty or more 
institutions of higher education that have suc- 
cumbed or been discontinued temporarily, the 
most are junior colleges or professional schools.” 

As to the future, the association passed reso- 
lutions which assured the U. S. Government “of 
the continued desire of the colleges.to serve the 
nation in the prosecution of the war to a vic- 
torious conclusion in the interests of a just and 
durable peace,” which cited as its objective “a 
sound, adequate, and necessary post-war pro- 
gram of education for free men in a free com- 
monwealth [to] be devised and maintained un- 
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der both private and public auspices,” and 
which suggested “an appropriate international 
organization to facilitate co-operation among 
nations in educational and cultural matters.” 

With 20 scheduled speakers, the program 
covered six sessions, including a dinner and a 
luncheon, in charge of the president of the asso- 
ciation, William P. Tolley, chancellor, Syracuse 
University, and the executive director, Dr. 
Snavely. 

Viscount Halifax, who received the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws at the University of 
Ciricinnati at noon on January 12, gave a pres- 
entation, at the dinner session that evening, of 
the Nazi theories of politics, of racial history, 
of economies, and of education as contrasted 
with the doctrines of representative democracy. 
What the Nazis are doing is dangerous, the 
speaker said, because their educational methods 
are so effective. He added: 


For ten years the youth of Germany has been 
doctored with a deadly drug, and, from all the in- 
formation we have, the doctoring has been only too 
well done. The Nazis have bred a generation of 
young fanatics. ... Their minds are closed to all 
ideas outside the false and narrow philosophy in 
which they have been trained. These boys can play 
their part with apparent satisfaction in the planned 
extermination of racial groups that the Fuehrer has 
condemned; they can torture their fellow beings 
without a flicker of compunction and enjoy the 
sense of evil power. When the war ends, they will 
certainly be one of our greatest difficulties. The 
roots have gone deep; and unless we can destroy 
this evil at its roots we are fighting in vain and 
shall have to fight again. 


Carl J. Hambro, president of the Norwegian 
Parliament, who also spoke at the dinner, pic- 
tured vividly the Nazi attacks upon Norwegian 
education. Teachers resigned rather than pay 
even lip service to Nazi doctrine. Many Nor- 
wegian teachers were sent to concentration 
eamps which they “chose for the sake of free- 
dom of conscious, of human dignity, and of 
right.” Dr. Hambro emphasized that religious 
faith dominated his people and that the Nazis 
have failed thus far to break that faith. Edu- 
cation must be allied with religion or we will 
lose the peace, the speaker concluded. 

Topies presented at other sessions were as 
follows: “A Program of General Education for 
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the Armed Forces,” T. R. McConnell, dean, Gen- 
eral College, University of Minnesota. “Avia- 
tion Training in Colleges and Universities,” 
R. McLean Stewart, Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration. “Lessons of Wartime Education,” 
R. E. Clement, president, Atlanta University; 
John L. Seaton, president, Albion (Mich.) Col- 
lege; Carroll L. Wilson, Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development. “The Big Four and 
the Future,” Stephen Duggan, director, Insti- 
tute of International Education. “Reconstrue- 
tion of Liberal Education,” James P. Baxter, 
III, president, Williams College ( Williamstown, 
Mass.); Harry D. Gideonse, president, Brook- 
lyn (N. Y.) College; J. R. N. Maxwell, presi- 
dent, College of the Holy Cross, Worcester, 
Mass. “Winning the Peace,” Arthur T. Van- 
derbilt, dean, School of Law, New York Uni- 
versity; Murray Seasongood, former mayor of 
Cincinnati; Robert L. Johnson, president, Tem- 
ple University, Philadelphia. “International 
Responsibilities,” Grayson N. Kefauver, dean, 
School of Education, Stanford University, and 
Ralph Turner, Division of Cultural Relations, 
Department of State. 

Of outstanding importance was the merger 
between the Association of American Colleges 
and the National Conference of Church-Related 
Colleges by which the latter becomes a perma- 
nent commission within the former, having 
“such autonomy as may be necessary to repre- 
sent the interests of church-related colleges and 
to carry on a program of promoting spiritual 
values in higher education.” 

President Tolley, at the concluding session, 
gave “this new emphasis upon spiritual values” 
as point one in the three broad fronts upon 
which the association is advancing. “The see- 
ond is the movement to reconstruct the liberal 
arts, in charge of the commission headed by 
President Baxter. The third is the educational 
attack in the field of citizenship, headed by 
Dean Vanderbilt.” 

Officers were elected as follows: Francis P. 
Gaines, president, Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, president; Mildred MeAfee, president, 
Wellesley College, vice-president; Leroy E. 
Kimball, comptroller, New York University, 
treasurer; Guy E. Snaveley, executive director ; 
Robert L. Kelly, executive director emeritus. 
Board of Directors (additional): James B. 
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Conant, president, Harvard University; Elam 
J. Anderson, president, University of Redlands 
(Calif.); Father Perey A. Roy, president, 
Loyola University (New Orleans); F. L. Me- 
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Cluer, president, Westminster College, Fulton, 
Mo. 
RayMOND WALTERS 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 





TAKING A LANGUAGE “BY FRONTAL 
ASSAULT” 

Beginning Spanish: Latin American Culture. 
By Witiiam SAMUEL HENprIx. Pp. xv + 243. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1943. 
$2.20. 

Many people, teachers included, like to boast, 
or at least confess, that they have not a blessed 
notion of how to read a foreign language. This 
tendency has even crept into the higher realms of 
learning. It is not unusual to find a graduate 
student who is almost totally innocent of the 
way in which he could use foreign languages to 
help him in his research work. It is a familiar 
event in many universities to behold pre-Ph.D.’s 
scurrying about among the dictionaries in the 
reference room of the library, or tearing the 
textbooks apart in a belated effort to master 
French and German, or at least one of these lan- 
guages (plus statistics) to satisfy their degree 
requirements. This situation has brought forth 
so-called “reading courses” which are, in many 
cases, really “cram” courses. 

If the student is successful in accomplishing 
his immediate aim and in obtaining the desired 
degree, there may arise in his mind a false sense 
of linguistic conquest. Actually, however, this 
individual is far removed from really knowing 
how to read those languages. Very often, that 
language examination-sheet which he was trying 
to translate in his predoctoral days was the last 
piece of foreign literature that came before his 
eyes. 

The true scholar is never content to rest long 
upon his graduate laurels. He continues the 
studies and researches; attempts to organize 
and synthethise his learning; utilizes, wherever 
necessary, foreign sources of information; and 
ventures forth to acquire new languages as in- 
struments of research. For him there is rarely 
a great amount of time at hand to make a com- 
plete study of a new language. He must remain 
content to attain a reading mastery. As speed 
in the learning process is highly essential, he 
will make direct use of reading materials, with 


more or less incidental reference to the grammar 
and the dictionary. This scholar will rely as 
far as he can upon the similarity of the new 
language, its structure and vocabulary, to his 
own native tongue. Guesswork, then, will play 
an important role in the method of acquisition 
of linguistie facility. The current newspaper, 
the translation of an English classic, and the 
foreign-language version of the Bible are ready 
for his immediate attention. 

There are, moreover, elementary textbooks, or- 
ganized on the principle of language-learning 
via the reading method, which he may well study 
to reach his goal. Many such volumes have re- 
cently been prepared for the leading languages. 
A good example of this type of book is “Begin- 
ning Spanish,” by Professor Hendrix of Ohio 
State University. 

While this textbook has been apparently pre- 
pared for use in the first two years of high 
school and in the first year of college, there is 
no reason why it cannot be utilized to meet the 
needs of the scholar or of any adult who desires 
to obtain a reading acquaintanceship with this 
language. For instructors of the high-school 
generation this book represents the proverbial 
killing of two birds with one stone—the widely 
approved reading method and the currently 
stressed teaching of Latin-American culture. 

The book contains 63 lecciénes, graded in 
difficulty. Spanish cognates of English words 
appear frequently, but they are harder to dis- 
tinguish in the later lessons. Every tenth les- 
son contains a cuestionario and ejercicios (exer- 
cises) reviewing the preceding nine lessons, 
each of which likewise comprises, in addition 
to the reading selection, questions and exer- 
cises. There is an introductory section on pro- 
nunciation and appended lesson vocabularies, 
grammatical summary, general vocabulary, and 
index. Suggestions to the teacher are contained 
in the Introduction. The photographs are not 
of the usual textbook type; they are realistic 
in detail and represent a cross-section of the 
actual day-by-day activities of all the people. 
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While most of the reading selections deal with 
Mexico, they also convey choice bits of informa- 
tion on a variety of topics, including education. 
For example “En el afio 1553 se inauguré la 
Universidad de Méjico, cuya fundacién fue de- 
terminada por una real cédula firmada en 1551 
por el emperador Carlos V.” (Anyone who has 
trouble comprehending this sentence should im- 
mediately get hold of this book, or one similar 
to it.) 

To return to the original theme, rapid acquisi- 
tion of reading fluency of moderately difficult 
Spanish can be achieved by a scholar by study- 
ing daily a few lessons from this book. It is 
recommended that the vocabulary be consulted 
at a minimum. The cumulative power of read- 
ing will be felt in a short time and the scholar 
will then be able to attack more difficult reading, 
perhaps some pedagogical journals and classics. 

Thus Spanish will come to be used as an ad- 
junet to research, particularly in educational 
problems requiring some comparison with the 
Latin-American neighbors. Students of Ameri- 
can education will eventually be tempted to ven- 
ture forth more often into that wilderness of 
research—eduecation in Spanish Florida and the 
Spanish Southwest. 

The nation at war has become foreign-lan- 
guage conscious. This attitude should penetrate 
into the ranks of the educational writers them- 
selves. The charge that is often made that 
American educators as a rule pay scant atten- 
tion to foreign educational work will thereby 
be refuted. Those who feel the lack of lin- 
guistie literacy and desire to remedy it can well 
afford to take the advice of Henri Bergson, as 
reported by John Erskine in “The Complete 
Life” (New York: Messner, 1943, p. 7), that 
“a language must be taken not by siege but by 
frontal assault.” 

Wituiam W. BrickMAN 

Epiror (on military leave), 

Education Abstracts, 
New York City 


AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
A Short History of American Democracy. By 
Joun D. Hicks. 859 pp. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Company, 1943. $4.00. 
Tus is a history of America by an unusually 
competent historian who came into prominence 
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as the author of two volumes on the history of 
our country based on wide reading and patient 
research. 

From the very outset Dr. Hicks has a theme 
and a message. He stresses the influence of 
Europe on America; shows how the English be- 
came master; how the breach between England 
and the colonies widened; and finally, how 
America became “free and independent,” after 
which a government was founded in harmony 
with democratic principles. 

The author emphasizes the early western 
movement, early frontier democracy, and early 
American individualism in the Northwest and 
Southwest. Then he pictures in graphic man- 
ner the tasks of those who helped to carry the 
torch; traders, pioneers, loyalists, statesmen, 
educators, evangelists, philosophers, ani manu- 
facturers. 

One could almost call this book a history of 
culture in America. While our wars are not 
neglected, much more time is devoted to polities, 
thought, invention, industry, commerce, and 
scientific advancement. Slavery, “abolition,” 
“manifest destiny,” and the later Western move- 
ment are treated with unusual sagacity. The 
author shows that orators, writers, farmers, 
laborers, educators, reformers, “populists,” “so- 
cialists,” “muckrakers,” “racketeers,” and “in- 
dustrialists”—all had a role to play in American 
civilization. 

In view of the present, it is interesting to 
learn that the war with Spain ended our policy 
of “Isolation” and America “emerged as a world 
power.” By 1900, after we had acquired the 
Philippines, much was said about the “white 
man’s burden,” “the departure from American 
tradition,” “violation of the Monroe Doctrine,” 
and “American Imperialism.” The author deals 
in a cogent manner with “the square deal” under 
Theodore Roosevelt, the Progressive Movement, 
Robert La Follette, the crusaders, “the insur- 
gents,” direct primaries, woman suffrage, and 
national prohibition. In the chapter on the 
Progressive Movement, the author contrasts the 
theories of Woodrow Wilson and Thomas Jef- 
ferson. 

Much space is well devoted to recent history 
both at home and abroad from 1914 to 1943. 
This is a work of real merit; it is dynamic and 
inspiring ; it glows with vitality which is unusual 
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in college textbooks. And it is teachable; it is tan to 7 Living (revised). Pp. xi+315, 
2 : ) Stré . . . ys . 
unified and well orgainzed; there are headings $1 were? Saunders Company. . 1p44 
and subheadings. ._Every chapter has selected For the present edition “every chapter of the book 
c ‘ . ‘ ‘ has undergone thorough revision and the subject- 
references in telling footnotes. The chief merit matter “has been geared to the times in whiets we 
- . eo. see aE het ive, 1e original aim of the book has on re- 
of this noble history lies in the fact that it gives tained, namely, to motivate the student ta formulate 
i . : . om a rational health program and thus to acquire the 
the student, in a concise manner, a good taste art of living healthfully.” Since the facts of hy- 
of what America has contributed to modern giene have value only to the extent to which they 
; are applied to daily living, the subject-matter has 
culture and throws much light on present prob- — presented from the point of view of functional 
‘ : : ygiene. 

lems which confront American statesmen. ® 
- ANpREW MACKIE Local Responsibility for the Organization and 
ae : R Administration of Education’’—Southern States 
HUNTER COLLEGE, Work-Conference on School Administrative Prob- 
NEw YorK CIty lems. Improving Education in the Southern 
States, Bulletin No. 1. Pp. viii+ 88. 1943. 25¢. 
Orders should be sent to Edgar L. Morphet, executive 
secretary, State Department of Education, Tallahas- 
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ANDREW D. Ossorn. The Program of Instrue- 
tion in Library Schools (Illinois Contributions to 
Librarianship, No. 2). Pp. viii+140. Univer- 


Brown, Earu. Why Race Riots? (Public Affairs : a hae 
sity of Illinois Press. -1943. Cloth, $1.50; 


Pamphlets, No. 87). Pp. 31. Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York paper, $1.00. 
t The report of a study financed by the Carnegie Cor- 


9 
20. 1944, 10¢. ery poration and made for the University of Illinois Li- 
What happened in Detroit—and why? How your brary School on the occasion of its 50th anniversary. 
community may avoid similar disturbances. 
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oe s : : ‘» ‘*Proceedings of the Twentieth Annual Educa- 
eayatt*t ob earte Cy, Hany Aten motions Short ~~ tional Conference and the Ninth Annual Meeting 
an ae 8 Aid to Quick Figuring. Pp. 24. of the Kentucky Association of Colleges and 
943. 25¢. ‘ eRe Ge ‘ 
Contains a large number of easy short cuts in. com- Secondary Schools. Bulletin of the Bureau of 
putation. May be obtained from the author, Pelham School Service, College of Education, University 
65, New York. of Kentucky, Vol. XVI, No. 2. Pp. 156. Pub- 
e lished by the university, Lexington. 1943. 50¢. 
——. Easy Tricks with Numbers. Pp. e 
48. 1943. 25¢. ; a 
One hundred eight number tricks and other interest- f Relationships between Elementary and Secondary 
ing recreations. Each trick is fully explained. Schools and Colleges and Universities’’—South- 
e ern States Work-Conference on School Adminis- 
e ' : trative Problems. Improving Education in the 
CoitH, HerBert. So You Want to Be a Chemist? Southern States, Bulletin No. 2. Pp. viii+84. 
Pp. x +128. MeGraw-Hill Book Company. 1943. 1943. 25¢. F 
While this book is primarily intended for young Orders should be sent to Edgar L. Morphet, State 
people preparing themselves for careers in industrial Department of Education, Tallahassee, Fla. 


chemistry, it has a much broader appeal since it also 
sets forth for the benefit of business men and the e 


general public the chemist’s function in industry. Song, BEATRICE S. (editor). Child Welfare Hand- 

° book—A Guide to Health and Social Services. 

The Commonwealth Fund—Twenty-Fifth Annual Pp. x+58. The Massachusetts Child Council, 

Report of the General Director for the Year End- Inec., 41 Mount Vernon St., Boston 8. 1943. 25¢. 
ing September 30, 1943. Pp. 77. Published by ° 


the fund, 41 East 57th St., New York. 1944. 
THOMPSON, Scott. The Teacher-Centered School. 
° Pp. 84. Mail orders to Mrs. Wilma Morrison, 
Fifty Years of Education for Librarianship (Ili- Compton (Calif.) Junior College. 1943. $1.25. 
nois Contributions to Librarianship, No. 1). Pp. e 


x+114. Illustrated. University of Mlinois a : 3 
Press. 1943. Cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.00. The United States in a New World. V: ‘*Our 
Papers presented for the celebration of the 50th Form of Government.’’ Pp. 13. Bureau of 
anniversary of the University of Illinois Library Special Services, Time, Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
School, March 2, 1943. New York. 1943. 
e oan of a series of win ad on pomiael courses for 
$ 7 , : democratic action, prepar under the auspices of 
KRUEGER, W ALTER W. ? The Fundamentals of Per the editors of Fortune. <A reprint from this maga- 
sonal Hygiene Including Their Practical Applica- zine. 
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